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POACHERS AND POACHING. 


ATTEMPTS are sometimes made to impart a degree 
of romance to the character of poachers, On the 
contrary, in our day at least, they are a good-for- 
nothing, idly disposed set of rascals, differing little 
from habitual thieves, Most of them, perhaps, 
carry on some ordinary profession, They may 
be small-tradesmen, artisans of some sort, mill- 
hands, farm-labourers, or workers on railways; but 
half, or more than half, their reliance is on secur- 
ing game or salmon, which they have the means 
of turning into money. The plea to their con- 
science for depredations is, that the animals which 
they contrive to catch are wild, and belong to 
nobody. But this will not do, If any one has 
aright of property in game, it is the owner and 
occupant of the land on which they feed and find 
shelter, and not the individual who steals forth 
under night to take that which in no respect 
belongs to him. 

Mr Richard Jefferies, has written a book called 
The Amateur Poacher, in which the poacher's 
character is noway minced. Poaching, he says, is 
no longer an amusement, but a hard, prosaic busi- 
ness, a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
requiring a long-headed, shrewd fellow, with a 
power of silence, capable of a delicacy of touch 
which almost raises poaching into a fine art. In 
short, ‘the poacher’s idea is money, and he looks 
upon his night-work precisely as he does upon 
his day-labour,’ 

No doubt, the poacher in the pursuit of his 
avocation frequently displays a wonderful amount 
of cleverness—a degree of misplaced ingenuity 
and perseverance which, brought to bear on the 
useful arts of life, might be the making of him. 
No kind of weather deters him, for he has work 
for all weathers. If the night be fair and bright, 
he can find his way through the almost impene- 
trable blackness of the woods; and when the night 
is wet, dark, and windy, he has recourse to the 
wide open hills. He exhibits an amazing know- 
ledge of the habits of the creatures he seeks to 
entrap, and sets his snares with a patience of 


detail and dexterity of hand which would be 
praiseworthy were they put to a better use. He 
falls upon all kinds of devices to cheat the game- 
keeper, and will even fight with him when all 
means of escape fail, and the worst comes to the 
worst. No animal, however swift or sagacious, 
seems to be beyond his skill to capture. Even 
the hare is sometimes caught by hand, the poacher 
moving round and round the creature as she 
crouches in her form, drawing nearer and nearer 
in his circles, till at length he makes a rush and 
the animal is secured, 

In the work of Mr Jefferies on the Amateur 
Poacher, there are numerous instances given of 
the curious plans and devices resorted to in the 
capture of wild animals, and the careful and acute 
methods employed by the poacher in getting his 
booty transferred from the field to the market. 
We have a pretty full-length portrait of one of 
this class, named ‘Oby’ or Obadiah, who ‘lived 
with his grandmother in Thorney-lane,’ and who, 
in his own language, ‘larned to set up a wire 
when he went to plough when he were a boy, 
but never took to it regular till he went a-navi- 
gatin’ [that is, working as a navvy} and seed 
what a spree it were.’ He has been more than 
once in jail, yet still keeps at his malpractices. 

The case of Oby may be taken as a typical one 
of the class. There are in each one of them the 
same caution and cunning, the same practised 
dissimulation, the same neglect of honest industry, 
and love of low and paltry gains, which are 
such ruinous features in the characters of most 
of the poaching fraternity. Now and again, 
the perpetrators of these malpractices are only 
saved from being utterly repugnant by the streak 
of humour which frequently gives to their char- 
acter a certain sense of relief, and by the singular 
devices which they fall upon to escape detec- 
tion, The poaching principle indeed formerly 
reached to a higher class of society than now. 
A few years ago a special inquiry was made on 
the part of the government into the operation of 
the Fishery Laws of the south of Scotland ; and 
in the Blue-book that was afterwards issued 
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containing the evidence taken on that occasion, 
many amusing particulars are vouched for. 

Salmon-poaching on the Tweed and its tribu- 
taries, though known to be a constant source of 
demoralisation, has seldom encountered any serious 
popular rebuke. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, the Rev. John Elliot, of Peebles, writing 
in 1834, says: ‘Poaching is very little known, 
Salmon are killed at all seasons when found in 
the river; but unless an information is lodged 
with the sheriff-substitute or the justices of the 
peace, no notice is taken of the trespassers in 
close-time.’ He also considers the leistering of 
salmon as a kind of amusement, requiring much 
skill and address, and as affording good recreation 
for those of sedentary habits. And Dr Macdonald 
at Innerleithen is quoted in the Blue-book as 
declaring his belief that the sending up of a large 
quantity of good food to the upper districts of the 
river, at a season when other sources of food- 
supply were scarce, was a wise dispensation of 
Providence, Cool remarks these to come from 
men of education, presumed to be guardians of 
public morals. 

The slaughter of salmon in the Tweed by bands 
of poachers connected with the towns and villages 
in the vicinity of the river, is very considerable, 
As many as a hundred fish have been taken by one 
company from the river in a single night. As 
these fish might weigh from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds each, it was sometimes no easy matter to 
get them transported from the river-side into town. 
A cart and horse were the most frequent means 
on ; but cases are cited in which a carriage 
and pair have been hired in an emergency, the 
better to escape detection. Hearses and mourning- 
coaches have even been utilised to cheat the river- 
police, What is thus done by gangs or companies 
of men, is also practised, though on a less deadly 
scale, by individuals, many of the latter being led 
thereto in the course of their angling pursuits, and 
apparently from no other cause than their inability 
to avoid the temptation of killing a fish when 
opportunity offered. One veteran who gave evi- 
dence before the Commissioners, and who had 
been both heavily fined as well as imprisoned 
for his poaching misdemeanours, said he could not 
help taking a fish when he saw it, ‘It is,’ he said, 
‘a sort of disease in me.’ 

The facilities of transmission by railway have 
largely increased every kind of poaching, and we 
may add pilfering, for boxes of game legitimately 
sent in presents to friends at a distance are some- 
times apt to be tampered with. As a precaution, 
it is not unusual for the sender to inscribe on the 
direction ticket, ‘This box contains three brace 
of grouse; if any be missing, let me know.’ Game 

ilferers, however, have tricks to avoid detection. 

hey are known to substitute poor thin birds for 
those that are plump and valuable. The following 
account of this species of swindling, given in 
a late number of the Pall Mall Budget, should 
be widely circulated. 

‘A curious scandal in connection with the 
grouse-trade was disclosed a few years ago, It 
was occasioned by the cunning of a family .. 
father and three brothers) who acted as guards 
on one of the northern lines of railway. These 
men bought from keepers, through the agency of 
a confederate, who shared in the profits of the 
swindle, all the poor grouse which could be 


obtained: “cheepers,” “piners,” and “cripples” 
especially, These birds, by arrangement, were 
carefully packed and consigned to a dealer in 
the south. Half-a-dozen hampers, we shall say, 
having been filled with these outcasts of the 
moors, and duly labelled and sent to the station, 
were operated _ as soon as the train started 
by two of the brothers, who regularly travelled 
by the train as guards. These men opened all the 
other hampers of grouse sent by the same train, 
and selecting the largest and fattest birds, replaced 
them with “piners” or “cheepers.” Boxes con- 
signed to private individuals were first operated 


upon, because persons who receive presents of | 


grouse do not usually look their gift-horse in the 
mouth, and therefore, in acknowledging receipt of 
such a present, say nothing about the quality of 
the birds. Dealers of course are not so reticent, 
and credit the account of the senders with the 
prices only which the birds are worth. The 
“oracle” was, however, worked in this way: the 
grouse sent as presents to private persons were 
first selected; and if there were not enough of 
these, the birds were changed and changed all 
round, till even the dealers could hardly make a 
complaint, The fine, heavy, half-dozen brace of 
plump birds consigned to Lady A. were at once 
seized upon by the two guards; but they could 
not put in their very “starvelings,” because Lady 
A. was a judge of grouse, So they operated on 
all the other hampers till they “worked round,” 
until in the end, of the thousands of birds sent 
forth by that particular train, the créme de la 
créme of the lot were found to be consigned to 
Messrs O. P. and Q., the consignees being X. Y. 
and Z. of, we shall say, Inverdeen. The price 
paid for the “cheepers” was at the rate of about 
sixpence per bird, the price credited was nearly 
eight shillings per brace—a most excellent rate of 
profit certainly !’ 

Tricks of the kind here narrated mostly take 
place early in the grouse season; but are later 
carried on with partridges and other game, Of 
course, they can only be perpetrated in confe- 
deracy with men who make a regular trade of 
poaching, and who are known to realise consider- 
able sums by netting and catching the weaker 
kinds of birds, to supply pilferers by train. To 
disguise their nefarious traffic, they use herring- 
barrels, trunks, carpet-bags, and other kinds of 
travelling apparatus not likely to be suspected. 
We believe that railway authorities do the best 
they can to check these depredations ; and wherever 
practicable, they should be aided by the public. 
Sympathy with poaching, as with smuggling, 
indicates a depraved tone of feeling. Behind any 
apparent success which the poacher may achieve 
in his illegal traffic, there one ! lurk the 
deplorable issues of a misused life—idle habits, 
a lowered morality, a wretched home, his wife 
neglected and abused, his children ill-clad, ill-fed, 
and uneducated. The state of our game-laws 
is not infrequently urged as the cause, if not 
the excuse for this unhappy propensity; but 
this cannot be held as any justification of a 
habit so fatal to everything like moral purpose 
and rectitude in the persons addicted to it. 
Poachers and poaching may for romance-writers 
have their picturesque side, just as the robbers 
of Spain -_ the banditti of Greece have theirs ; 
but they are not elements which contribute to 
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the comfort and happiness either of the indivi- 
dual or of society ; and it is to be hoped that the 
practice is one which the spread of education 
among the rural artisans and labouring classes, 
with its consequent elevation of feeling, will 
gradually tend to weaken and abolish, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
It was no fortuitous likeness, but a portrait. 


Let me write down my words again. In all the 
devious ways in which my life has bean guided, 
I can but recognise a Master Hand, I have been 
moved inexorably, here and there, against my 
will, apart from my will, The plan of my life 
has no more been mine than the words written 
by my pen this moment are dictated by it. And 
now in the halting-place of life at which I tell 
this story, I can see the plan which my unwilling 
movements here and there have traced, and I 
know that I was guided to a settled end. 

It was a good and wholesome thing that I had 
to work for a living, and that my work was of 
such a character that it could not be done without 
a certain abstraction from all other thoughts than 
those which concerned it. It happened thus that 
the poison brought its own antidote. I was daily 
in some haunt of poverty or vice; and I set myself 
to shew that part of the world for which I worked 
how the world outside it lived and felt and thought. 
How are the rich and prosperous to know how to 
be merciful to the poor, if the press give the poor 
no voice? It is not three months since I learned 
for the first time in my life that there are thou- 
sands of Pap ow in England to whom railways are 
areal and a terrible grievance. There are count- 
less problems in the lite of the very poor of which 
the world has no conception, can have no con- 
ception. I set myself first to learn the more 
urgent of these problems, and to lay them out for 


popular study, believing that in the multitude | hi 


of councillors there is wisdom, and that the 
solutions were likelier to be got at in that way 
than in any other. 

I found one of the most troublesome of these 
problems on its way to a solution in the hands of 
an old acquaintance—Mr Hastings—who had pur- 
chased one of the worst human rookeries in all 
London, and had transformed it into decency. 
The place is known as Bolter’s Rents, and stands 
on the south side of Oxford Street. There is a 
way through from it to the Seven Dials; and there 
are intermediate homes of villainy in the midst 
of which it is even now unsafe for a well-dressed 
stranger to shew himself alone in broad daylight. 
It was one of the natural results of my occupation 
that I was ‘known to the police ;’ and a Sergeant 
of the force told me the history of Bolter’s Rents 
80 far as he knew it. 

‘I was on duty close by there,’ said the Sergeant, 
‘years ago, when it was a real dangerous place to 
ge into in the daytime. You mayn’t believe it, 

ut I was with the present proprietor when he 
made his first entry into the place. I was on 
duty in the night-time when he come up to me 
with a doctor, Theer was a feller took hill in the 
Rents; and the gentleman—Mr Hastings were his 
name, and I daresay you’ve heard of him—had 
been down with a nigger-servant which he kep’ 


at that time, which is since dead, I b’leeve. The 
doctor akshally wouldn’t go down without a 
hofficer ; and I went down with ’em ; an’ it turned 
out in the hoddest way that Mr Hastings knowed 
the sick party, which had come down in the world, 
from bein’ a money-lender in the City, terrible, 
He’s a-livin’ there now. German Jew he is. 
Sweeps a crossing near the Marble Harch, and 
goes by the name of Tasker.’ 

I was startled to hear this, thongh I made no 
remark about it to the Sergeant, but kept my 
knowledge of the man’s history to myself. 

‘Hif, said the officer, who was very intelligent 
and very civil, ‘you reely desire to ’ave a good 
look at the place, you can’t do better than find 
hout a party by the name of Penkridge, which 
lives theer. Tell ’im Ai sent you, an’ you’ll find 
’im a civil an’ respeckful feller, 

I sought and found the party by the name of 
Penkridge, who acted as a sort of porter to the 
place. It was his function to keep order, and to 
collect gaa and to overlook a certain amount 
of weekly scrubbing, which had now been for 
some years one of the fixed ordinances of Bolter’s 
Rents. I found him, as the Sergeant had foretold, 
very civil and respectful. 

‘I’m quite a reformed party,’ he told me in a 
whining way, which left me not so certain of his 
reformation as I might have been; ‘I’m quite a 
brand plucked from the burning.’ 

I supposed—to keep him talking—that Mr 
Hastings had done much good there. 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘and so has Dr Brand’s 
good lady, sir; and Dr Brand hisself, sir, O yes, 
sir; but the party’s hand wot saved me, sir, lived 
in the place hisself, sir, It’s the Duke, sir, as 
done most o’ the good as’as been done ’eer, sir. 
It was ’im as made me sign the pledge, sir, an’ 
kep’ me a teetot’ler this last eight year. Ah sir, 
if ever there was a saint as was a Dockman, it’s 
poor Mister Jones.’ 

‘Do you call Mr Jones “The Duke?”’ I asked 


m. 

‘Oh, I do assure you, sir,’ said Penkridge, ‘he’s 
quite the gentleman. They say as he had a 
million of money, sir, and lost it on the turf. Of 
course, sir, he’s quite a poor person now, sir ; 
but he needn’t have been s0, sir, if he’d have 
liked; for many a time, sir, Mr Hastings have 
said to me—* Penkridge,” he says, as familiar-like 
an’ as pleasant as you might say it yourself, sir, 
or any gentleman—“ Penkridge,” he says, “I wish 
you’d ask the Duke to live here altogether an’ 
attend to the Rents,” he says, “an’ leave them 
Docks for good,” he says.’ 

‘And the Duke won’t leave?’ I asked. ‘How 
is that ?” 

‘Well, sir, it’s like this, said Penkridge. ‘He 
doesn’t like to be beholden to nobody. Not as 
he’s proud, Oh, I do assure you, not at all, sir. 
But he’s got that way with him, sir, and the kindest 
’art as ever breathed,’ 

The man told me in his own whining way many 
stories of this broken millionaire’s kindness and 
generosity ; and when I left him, and passed from 
one room to another, I found that a mere mention 
of ‘the Duke’ drew forth praises. My curiosity to 
see so remarkable a personage, natural in itself, 
was stimulated by the constant statement, in 
answer to my inquiries, that he would speak to 
nobody but the inmates of the court, Mrs Brand, 
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her husband, the landlord, city missionaries, Bible 
readers—in all a score of people or more, had 
attempted to hold intercourse with him. He was, 
except for charity, a hermit, and was quite unap- 

roachable. I determined that I would seek an 
interview with him; and consulted Penkridge, who 
responded, that ‘Mr Jones had gone into the 
country, saying he might be away a week.’ This 
was the first occasion on which he had spent a 
night away from the place, since he first came to 
it, many years before. 

‘But, sir,” said Penkridge, under the soothing 
influence of a shilling, ‘if you’d like to see the 
party’s rooms, sir, I’ve got a key as ud let you 
in, sir.’ 

My curiosity had been so keenly stimulated 
concerning the man, that I resolved at least to 
see the place in which he lived. Penkridge led 
the way up several flights of stairs to a dark 
landing; and inserting his key, admitted me to 
a chamber with a sloping roof, a clean-scoured 
floor, and whitewashed walls. A low trestle-bed, 
with coarse but clean clothing; a chest like a 
sailor’s ; a frying-pan, a teapot, a cup and saucer ; 
a plate, with knife, fork, and spoon beside it; one 
chair and a little table—were all the room con- 
tained. The wall had been scratched in one place ; 
and the powdered whitewash lay in a line along 
the floor, below it. I walked across and, without 
any purpose which I can recall, looked at the place 
which had been so cleaned ; and Penkridge volun- 
teered the statement that the inmate of the room 
was ‘allays a-drorin’ on the walls, an’ scratching 
out of what he drored.’ 

‘He used to do it when I lived ’ere with him, 
sir, said Penkridge in his whining way. ‘Faces, 
he’d dror, an’ ladies an’ gentlemen; pretty near 
allays the same ladies an’ gentlemen, sir; an’ one 
’ouse he used to dror, an’ trees an’ things, I’ve 
told ’im many’s the time, sir, as he might ha’ made 
five shillin’ a day if he’d ha’ took to drorin’ on 
the pavement, sir.’ 

‘An artist ?’ I said lightly, as we left the room. 

‘You may well say that, sir,’ my guide answered, 
locking the door behind him, ‘You may well say 
that, sir, I do assure you, sir. I’ve got a take-olf 
as he did o’ me, sir, as couldn’t be drored truer, 
not if it was photygraphed, sir’ 

I said I should like to see it; and on my way 
out I paused at his door, and waited for the pro- 
duction of this work of art. He brought a half- 
sheet of dirty letter-paper; and I looked at it 
listlessly ; but my eyes had no sooner fallen upon 
the paper, than my listlessness had vanished. It 
was an absolute and amazing likeness, and was 
produced by the least effort conceivable, The 
man who could have done this might have made 
a fortune as a caricaturist. It was drawn in that 
effective outline of which Wallis Mackay is the 
latest master, an outline which gives shadow and 
rotundity. I bought it for half-a-crown, and 
carried it away with me. It hangs before me now, 
a memento of that tragedy which it was my 
destiny to trace to its close. 

Gregory had, after an enforced and lengthy 
waiting, fulfilled his promise; and this visit to 
Bolter’s Rents was met on the Saturday on which 
he visited Hartley Hall. He came back late that 
night, and gave me in full the result of his inter- 
view with my uncle. He told me that Uncle Ben 
had at first obstinately refused to listen to any 


evidence upon the case, saying that it had cost 
him grief enough and more, already. 

‘He said the indorsement was yours, said 
Gregory, ‘and that he knew it for yours, in spite 
of all the evidence in the universe. I told him I 
admitted that ; but that the forgery was not; and 
that you had been fraudulently tricked into sign- 
ing your name upon that sheet of paper. He 
answered in great excitement, that if I would 
prove that, he would give me a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and said he would draw out a cheque for 
it that minute, and hand it over when I made the 
proof clear. I told him, in answer to that,’ said 
Gregory, with a wink, ‘that he’d better wait until 
the case was proved; and that then, if he liked, 
I wasn’t too proud to be set down for a trifle in his 
will.’ 

The gist of Gregory’s narrative lay in the fact 
that Uncle Ben was at that moment in London, 
whither he had come for the purpose of examinin 
the forged signature, which he admitted he ha 
not yet critically looked into, except so far as to 
enable him to pronounce it an imitation of his 
own. He had heard the story of Gascoigne’s 
perfidy ; but had promised that, if I wished it, 
and the tale proved true, he would let him go, 
and take no steps against him. 

All this brought but little consolation to my 
spirit ; and indeed, I would rather have continued 
to bear the blame, than have had it removed from 
me, to be transferred in such an unexampled load 
of treachery and baseness to Gascoigne’s shoulders, 
Crime is a plant which has a thousand-thou- 
sand seeds, that fly, loose as thistle-down, and wide 
as the bounds of human circumstance can carry 
them, to breed corruption in uncounted hearts, 
Revenge, distrust, and many ulcers more were 
bred in me from the seeds of Gascoigne’s guilt. 
I had cast away love and worship, and felt as 
though there were no more to give, and all men 
were unworthy. 

When I remember what happened on the 
following Monday, I am filled with shame. But 
I am bound, if I tell this tale at all, to tell it 
fairly, and I set down that with the rest. I was 
alone in my chambers, and sore at heart, thinking 
of Gascoigne’s villainy and Uncle Ben’s faithless- 
ness, when there came a knock at my outer door, 
and I found my Uncle Ben standing there, I 
gave him no greeting; and he followed me into 
my sitting-room, and set his hat and stick upon 
the table. I sat down, and would not look at 
him; and he stood there for a little time in 
silence. Then he cleared his throat once or twice, 
and called me by name. I made no answer; 
and again there was a silence for a space. : 

‘Johnny, he said at length, relapsing in his 
emotion—which surely should have touched me— 
into a broader accent than I had ever heard him 
use till now—‘I’ve come to ax your pardon. 
Theer’s no moor doubt about the matter. I do't 
suppose theer ever was anny ; but I acted wrong, 
Taeew. We’ve hunted that theer Gascoigne up, 
an’ we’ve found him out ; and he’s confessed ; an 
I’ve come straight up from him tax your pardon. 
I’ve let him off, for your sake, Johnny ; and 
I’ve come up tax pie pardon.’ His voice 
melted me, but I would not speak. I am ashamed 
to tell the truth; but it was this, and this only, 


with open arms, I was miserably 


which held me back from meeting him at once 
id that wet 
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would say or think—if they did not say it in my 
hearing—that had Uncle Ben been poor, I could 
have had no forgiveness for the wrongful suspicion 
he had held ; but that since he was rich, I forgave 
him freely. And this fear held me silent whilst 
he waited, and silent still as his appeal went on. 
‘Johnny,’ he said again, ‘it broke my heart to 
think it of you. Be mine the shame, Johnny ; it 
ain’t no shame to you. Throwitall onme. I'll 
bear it. I deserve it. But I will say this, as 
never a uncle loved his nevew better in this wide 
world than I did. It broke my heart to think it 
of you. I take all the shame an’ blame o’ what I 
did, an’ I take it glad an’ willin’—glad ay’ willin’. 
I couldn’t bear to think it o’ my sister’s child’ 
His voice broke, and he paused again; and I 
knew that he was weeping. Pride filled my heart, 
and though his tears should surely have touched 
me, I held my peace, and answered not a word, 
‘You’re hard, to be so young,’ he said again, after 
along pause. ‘But I deserve it, Oh, I deserve 
it; but it ain’t what I looked for. I’m gettin’ 
old. I ain’t long for this world, You won’t turn 
me away without a word. You won’t let me go 
away without sayin’: “ Uncle, I forgive you!” I 
acknowledge as I was a wrongheaded old fool to 
think my lad ’ud dream o’ such a thing. But I’ve 
suffered for it, Johnny; I’ve suffered for it.” Still 
my pride kept me silent, and he stood there wait- 
ing vainly for an answer, ‘Good-night,’ he said 
brokenly. ‘I’ll come again, when you’ve had 
time to think a bit. I do you justice. I’ve 
thought an’ said a hundred times to-day as if 
annybody had brought a charge like that agen 
me, I’d never ha’ spoke to him, not if he was 
dyin’. I know it’s hard; but you’ll forgive me 
in the long-run, an’ I’11—I’Il leave you for a bit, 
to think it over. Good-night, my lad, an’ bless 
you always.’ He lingered for a while; and then, 
finding me still obdurate, went away through the 
open doors ; and I heard him pass down-stairs, and 
listened to his steps until they died upon the 
gravel of the pathway in the square. Then my 
shame and pity ran in upon me in an agony, and 
Iwould have given all I had to recall the last 
five minutes. But I told myself that the chance 
of reconciliation was gone, and stayed where I 
was, and nursed my miseries, and justified myself 
in my own mean mind, and bolstered the shame- 
ful purpose I had held to with spites and prides ; 
and through it all suffered, I hope, as I deserved 
to suffer. 

Uncle Ben came no more; but Will and Maud 
called upon me on their return from the continent, 
and begged me to be reconciled, I besought them 
in turn to leave that theme alone; but at last 
Maud drew from me the reason of my refusal, 
which indeed she had more than half guessed all 
through. 

‘You shall come with me to Uncle Ben,’ she 
said ; ‘and neither of you shall say a word about 
it, but you shall be friends. “Let the dead past 

ury its dead,” my dear.—Do you know who is 
with us at the Langham?—No? Your cousin 

ary. You must let us take you back. You 
know, she said, speaking apart to me, while 
Cousin Will stood outside smoking his cigar upon 
the landing-place, and taking an intense interest 
in the balustrades—‘ you know that Mr Fairholt’s 
objections are likely to endure as long as your 
enmity to Uncle Ben,’ 


‘There again,’ I answered, ‘you urge me to my 
own advantage, I must forgive a wrong to profit 
by forgiveness, You make it harder for me— 
not easier.’ 

‘It is now four o’clock,’ said Maud, ignoring my 
pride and my pettishness, ‘and we have purchases 
to make. We will call for you at six. You will 
come, I know,’ she said; and added sweetly: ‘You 
can make us all happy. Come.’ 

I promised to answer her when she came again ; 
and I accompanied them to the gates, and saw 
them drive away. Not knowing what to do with 
the two hours which were thus left on my hands, 
I rambled into Chancery Lane thinking, and 
determining more and more to ask Uncle Ben’s 
forgiveness in my turn. Moved by this growing 
resolve, I walked on faster and faster, along 
Holborn and into Oxford Street, and was pushing 
along at a great pace, when a shabby, panting, 
breathless creature ran full tilt against me, and in 
the mutual recoil and stare, the man Penkridge 
and I recognised each other. I was going by, 
when, with wheezing haste, he besought me to stop 
a moment, 

‘What is it ?’ I said, a little angrily. 

* Ho, sir,” he panted, ‘no doctor as don’t know 
me’ll think o’ comin’, sir, for a cove like me. But 
the poor Duke, he’s a-dying, sir, an’ Mr Hastings 
he’d give anything to have him seen to proper. 
O sir, I’ve been for Dr Brand, sir, an’ he ain’t in, 
sir; an’ I’m a-going to find the landlord, sir; an’ 
would you, sir, for heaven’s sake, go an’ look at 
him ?’ 

I tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and wrote 
upon it: ‘An urgent case. Please, accompany 
messenger. I will be responsible for medical 
charges.’ I signed this, and gave it to the man, 
‘Run with that to the nearest surgeon. Brin 
him to Bolter’s Rents. I will go on and see if 
can be of service.’ I walked hurriedly to the 
Rents, mounted the creaking stair, and found the 
room, with half-a-dozen people jangling noisily in 
it about the bed. One old woman was burning 
feathers, and another held a basin of water in her 
hands, On the bed lay the recluse, a venerable 
figure, with long white hair and beard. He was 
dressed, and lay motionless and unconscious, and 
there was a stain of blood upon his silver head. 

‘What has happened ?’ I questioned. 

The noise had ceased at my coming ; and one of 
the women answered in a whisper: ‘Knocked 
down, sir, by a hansom. The cabman’s give up 
his ticket to the pleeceman, sir.’ 

I ordered the burning feathers to be thrown out 
of the window; and then felt the injured man’s 
pulse and examined his eye. He was unconscious, 
and his pulse was feeble. I despatched one of 
the women for brandy, and cleared the room of 
the others; and then sitting by the bedside, awaited 
the arrival of Penkridge and a doctor. I looked 
about the bare and almost empty room, and then 
back to the prostrate figure on the bed. The 
man’s face was calm, and had a venerable and 
even a noble look; and I regarded it long and 
thoughtfully, for it seemed to stir in me a memory 
of some one I had known long since. Looking 
away with abstract eyes, I saw a face start from 
the whitewashed wall. I write of my impression. 


There was no face in the world I could less have 
expected to see limned there than this—for it was 
Poll s. It was no fortuitous likeness, but a 
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rtrait, a reproduction in outline of the living 
_, It was but roughly traced in charcoal on 
the whitewash of the wall, but it was a master’s 
work, Turning from this in a chaos of amaze- 
ment, for which I can find no words, I saw above 
the low-browed fireplace a smaller sketch in 
pencil. Nearing this, I stood rooted before the 
almost living forms and faces of Will and Maud. 
They stood before me arm-in-arm, and the door 
of a church was indicated behind them. I went 
back to the bed, and looked again upon the man 
who lay there. The likeness I had dimly thought 
was there flashed out upon me. It was that of 
my cousin Will—a resemblance disguised by the 
form and colour of the hair and beard, but grow- 
ing more authentic to me every second. In my 
agitation I scarcely knew that I spoke aloud: 
. rank Fairholt did not die in the Crimea, This 
is he! 

The man’s eyelids moved, and the eyes looked 
out from under the black eyebrows wearily, as 
though they surveyed some misery grown familiar. 
And I knew him then, beyond all chance of 
doubt, for the dreadful stranger of my childhood’s 
dreams, 


A VISIT TO THE COREA. 


In those days of exploration, it is not sur- 
prising that a traveller should be adventurous 
enough to penetrate into the Corea, that vast and 
mysterious peninsula in Eastern Asia, tribu- 
tary to China, which until quite recently shut 
its doors to all other nations, and where millions 
live and die, as their fathers did, with literally 
no change and no improvement in their lot. 
Several years ago, Mr Ernest Oppert laid his 
scheme before Mr Whitall, managing partner 
of a firm of British merchants in Shanghai; and 
it was arranged that the steamer Rona, chartered 
for Newchwang, should deviate from her course, 
and visit the Corea on the way; but as five days 
only could be allowed for the detour, it was 
expected that this voyage would merely serve 
to open negotiations, and enable Mr Oppert to 
make plans for a future visit, with the object of 
opening up the country to friendly and commercial 
relations with the rest of the world. The result 
of this and subsequent visits to this isolated nation 
is presented to us by Mr Oppert in a volume 
The Forbidden Land Sampson 

w). 

The voyage was safely accomplished ; but the 
maps and charts then in existence being rather 
faulty, it was with some difficulty that the steamer 
neared land, passing many islands, and finally 
being anchored in Caroline Bay, near a little 
fishing village. A small party went ashore in a 
boat ; and all the white-clad crowd that had rushed 
out to look at the strangers, vanished up the hills 
as fast as possible, overcome with terror at their 
first sight of a steamboat, and leaving only a few 
old men, who were too feeble to escape, one of 
whom approached carrying a brazier with burning 
charcoal—possibly to exorcise the evil spirits, 
for which they took the strangers, Kindly looks 
and the friendly words of a Chinese interpreter 
soon put the people at their ease, and one by one 
the fugitives returned, shewing signs of intense 
interest in the foreigner, Next morning, the Rona 
proceeded on her voyage, making several ineffec- 


tual attempts to discover the mouth of the river 
leading to the capital, a city called Saoul. The 
natives were always found kindly and well dis- 
posed ; but more anxious to ask questions than 
to answer them, the threats of the government 
making them afraid of giving information to the 
foreigners. 

After many preliminary ceremonies, Mr Oppert 
stated his intention to proceed to the seat of 
government; but the Chinese interpreters posi- 
tively refusing to stay with him, made the matter 
an impossibility; and thus ended voyage number 
one, after gaining some information likely to be 
of future use, and having the satisfaction of 
learning the desire of the people to have this 
exclusive policy ended, their desire of greater free- 
dom being only equalled by their dread and hatred 
of the Regent. 

On the extinction of the Ny dynasty, the queen- 
dowager adopted a boy of four years—a distant 
relation—as the future king, nominating a council 
of Regency to govern during his minority, the 
father of the boy being one of them. Ambitious 
and oes re this man soon managed to get 
the reins of government into his own hands, and 
ruled the people with a rod of iron, More than 
a century before, the Roman Catholic religion had 
been introduced by some Coreans attached to the 
Embassy at China; and owing to the low moral 
character of the native bonzes, who brought the 
worship of Buddha into the utmost disrespect, 
the new religion made great progress, thousands 
professing its doctrines, which were favourabl 
regarded by the then reigning family. But this 
new Regent, cruel and suspicious, afraid of any 
enlightenment which might threaten his despotic 
authority, caused nine Roman Catholic priests to 
be arrested and executed; while the other three 
fled into the mountains and forests, and escaped 
after many dangers. A general massacre of the 
native Christians took place in 1866, when they 
were put to death by thousands; while whole 
villages were depopulated. The news of this 
dreadful event reached Mr Oppert on his return 
to China, and fully accounted for the mandarin’s 
anxiety to get him out of the country, where such 
a cruel and uncalled-for persecution was at that 
very time going on. 

ndeterred by these tidings, and firmly con- 
vinced that a brave attempt only was needed to 
open up this forbidden land, our traveller again 
made ready, procuring a suitable steamer of light 
burden for ascending the unknown river leading 
to the capital. With a complement of six Euro- 
ns and nineteen natives, the Hmperor set sail, 
reaching the Corean Archipelago on the fourth 
day, and again anchoring in St Jerome Gulf, where 
their old friend Kam-ta-wha paid a visit of cere- 
mony, which resulted in nothing but fair words. 
He desired Mr Oppert to wait until he forwarded 
his despatches to the government; admitting quite 
coolly that, never expecting to see that ges 
again, he had not thought it worth while to send 
on the papers. Considerable astonishment appeared 
on his face when told that it was of no conse- 
uence, as Mr Oppert was himself going on to 
the capital to open negotiations with government; 
an act of daring which appeared to exceed the 
mandarin’s powers of belief. 

Captain James of the Emperor when on shore, 

was approached in a strange and furtive manner 
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by two Coreans, who placed a letter in his hands 
addressed to Mr Oppert; and it turned out to be 
written by M. Ridel, one of the three French 
riests who had escaped with their lives, and who 
ser the strangers in the vessel to take pity, 
and help them out of the country. A reply was 
written to M. Ridel, offering any assistance pos- 
sible, and giving a sketch of the probable route 
of the Emperor, so that they might make plans 
to get on board. M. Ridel’s letter was several 
months old, and it appeared to have been written 
after the Rona was seen on the coasts, so that 
the poor creatures had been hunted in the wilds 
for many months, escaping death by wild beasts 
as by a miracle, The Coreans who brought 
the letter were taken on board and kindly 
treated, the very Lascars rushing up to shake 
hands with them, in admiration of their brave 
conduct. ‘And it was a touching sight to see 
a poor, rough-looking, and worn-out native sit 
down and indite Latin letters as if he had done 
nothing else all his lifetime. The attachment, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice of the native Christians 


| deserved all praise and honour; and from these 
/ men Mr pe a received ‘an accurate and detailed 


account of the present state of affairs in the 
country, and learned something of the terrorism 
which reigned there.’ Hearing of Mr Oppert’s 
desire for a pilot, one of the men, who was a sailor, 
willingly offered his services, but required to go 
on shore; and alas! when the next day came, the 
man never made his appearance, having doubtless 
been forcibly detained by the authorities. 
Deprived of a pilot, the progress of the steamer 
was necessarily slow, and landing at various points 
to make inquiries, which the people would have 
answered frankly, but the untimely appearance of 


| some representative of government shut their 


mouths at once ; and after proceeding for eighty 


| miles without being able to discover any signs of 


the river, the spirits of the explorers fell to zero, 


| and Captain James was for beating a retreat, on 
; the principle that perhaps there was no river 


to find! A day was required to overhaul the 


| engines and examine into the state of the coal 
| bunkers, as it seemed that the stock was disappear- 


ing more rapidly than had been expected; and 
while this was being done, Mr Parker, the chief- 


| officer, volunteered to go in the cutter and survey 


the coasts, in the faint hope of discovering the as 

et invisible mouth of the Kang-kiang. Illness 

ept Mr Oppert from i the party ; 
and in a fever of expectation, he waited the return 
of this forlorn-hope. Thirty-six hours had been 
fixed ; and when that time passed, and hour after 
hour slowly followed, anxiety became almost 
unbearable, At last a ringing cheer announced 
the return of the cutter and the safety of the men ; 
and soon came wafted over the sea the welcome 
shout: ‘The river! the river!’ 

Mr Parker reported that falling in with some 
fishing-boats, the captain of one of them gave him 
asketch of the position of the banks, along with 
such clear directions, that he had found the entrance 
without difficulty, All then became life and spirit 
on board the Emperor; and starting with fresh 
courage, in a few hours later the islands were 
rounded, and the steamer entered the long-sought- 
for river, ‘Steaming now close along the shore, 
a varied and beautiful scenery developed itself to 
our sight ; pretty, well-cultivated valleys, changing 


with thickly wooded hills, running down in stee 
precipitous masses to the water’s edge, while hi h 
summits of mountain-ranges towered in the bac 
ground, Many large and small villages are on 
the main shore, shewing signs of much life and 
activity, their inhabitants crowding up the hill- 
sides to gaze at the foreign vessel moving up the 
river without a sail. The whole country seemed 
to be alive and stirring; of a sudden, thousands 
on thousands flocked together on all sides ; their 
white garments, the highly picturesque scenery, in 
the first glow of a fine clear summer morning, 
all combined to make it a sight never to be for- 
gotten,’ 

The navigation was difficult; and landing at 
a large town, the chief official—a villainous-looking 
fellow—declared that this was not the Kang-kiang 
at all; that they were thousands of li away from 
the capital ; and in every way tried to induce the 
travellers to turn back. At the same time, a 
Corean came astern in a small boat, and requestin 
an interview, stated that the official was a b 
man ; ‘that we were now about fifty miles from 
Saoul, and that all the people were glad to see 
the foreigners, and wished to warn them not to 
believe what the head-man said.’ Thanks to this 
native’s daring, the travellers pushed on, and 
succeeded in reaching the largest town they had 
yet beheld, where immense crowds gathered, and 
a group of high officials stood on the shore sur- 
rounded by soldiers and flag-bearers, ‘On nearing 
the shore, we could perceive the expression of 
utter astonishment, nay, almost of terror, with 
which our approach was regarded.’ Walking up 
to the officia x an highest in rank, ‘I 
took his hand, and gave it a hearty shake; then 
putting my hand on his arm, made him under- 
stand that I had come to invite him on board the 
steamer and favour me with an interview there.’ 
A smile soon shewed that the chief had been won 
over ; and during their visit everything passed in 
the most amicable manner, the Coreans shewing 
the greatest interest in everything new and foreign, 
and listening to Mr Oppert’s desire to open up 
the country to friendly relations with the rest of 
the world, in a gracious manner, signifying their 
personal acquiescence in his wishes, but referring 
everything as usual to the government, 

Finding, from the report of an officer who had 
been sent farther up the river, that navigation 
soon became almost impossible, Mr Oppert agreed 
to the wishes of the mandarins, that he would 
remain where he was until envoys should come 
from Saoul with the answer from government to 
his demands ; the fact of there only being enough 
coal on board now to convey the Emperor back 
to Shanghai, being a most urgent reason against 
proceeding farther up the river. The four days of 
waiting were spent in the most friendly intercourse 
with the natives, who were delighted with gifts 
of little mirrors—glass being an article entirely 
unknown among them, highly glazed paper, of 
which the native manufacture is very fine, taking 
its place in windows and doors. On the morning 
of the third day an extraordinary commotion was 
observed on shore; and, introduced by the 
governor of Kangwha, the two envoys with their 
secretaries made their ees and after the 
customary formalities, — in a plain and 
forcible manner stated that he had come in a 
friendly spirit to ask the government to open the 
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country to friendly and commercial relations with 
other countries, touching on the profit and benefit 
which would accrue to the Corea from a more 
enlightened policy. To make a long story short, 
the government shifted the responsibility from 
their own shoulders to those of the Chinese 
Emperor, stating that they could make no change 
without his sanction. For many years Corea has 
been entirely independent of Chinese supremacy, 
so this proposal was merely a feint to gain time 
or to postpone indefinitely the negotiations. 

Thus ended the second voyage, which merely 
confirmed the first impression that the people of 
all ranks and classes were eager for more freedom ; 
but it required more urgent measures and a more 
formidable menace to force from the Regent an 
entrance into his Forbidden Land. 

Mr Oppert’s third voyage was undertaken in a 
much more romantic manner, but unluckily had 
the same abortive result. M. Feron, one of the 
three escaped missionaries, who had been eleven 
years in Corea when the massacre took place, 
represented to Mr Oppert that the only way to 
overawe the Regent was to obtain possession of 
certain holy relics, which were thought to insure 
his future, and were highly treasured as the source 
of his power. To hold these until treaties were 
signed, and the country free to trade with foreigners, 
and free to worship whatever the people chose, 
and it was believed that the Regent would agree 
to anything which would again place him in pos- 
session of these sacred and valued relics, Arrange- 
ments completed, a third descent was made on 
the coasts of Corea; and a strong party landed, 
and proceeded to the secluded spot where the 
relics were enshrined ; but alas! all the repre- 
sentations of the ease by which they were to be 
obtained had been exaggerated ; and after a body 
of men worked hard all day at the earthwork by 
which it was surrounded, in place of a door, an 
immense block of stone was found fitted into the 
wall, and there were no implements at the disposal 
of the assailants for displacing this formidable 
obstacle. A retreat was therefore resolved upon ; 
and all the bright dreams were suddenly dis- 
pelled ; for of course it was impossible to make 
a second attempt, as by this time it was well 
known that the Regent would send his troops to 
en the treasures, and it would be impossible 
or an unarmed party to achieve success. Secrecy 
and rapidity were the only elements likely to win 
the desired end, and now secrecy was no longer 
possible, as the country was swarming with crowds, 
who openly expressed regret at the failure of the 
enterprise. 

M. Feron was especially grieved that his design 
for returning to his beloved Coreans was thus 
frustrated, and it was resolved to make one more 
attempt ; and a despatch was forwarded to the 
Regent entreating him to reconsider his decision, 
and entertain the proposals of a treaty of peace 
and friendly commerce. The attempt was again 
fruitless, An unfortunate circumstance caused a 
sudden retreat of the party. When most of the 
travellers were on shore, the men strolling about 
the town, while their superiors were conferring 
with the chief officials of the place, and the 
party were about to re-embark, it was found that 
one of the men had stolen a calf. Mr Oppert 
offered to reimburse the owner for the loss, and 
was standing arranging the terms, when a shot 


lb, 


was fired from the wall of the city, followed by 
another and yet another. The sailors made a 
regular stampede to the boats, a Manilaman being 
killed and several wounded ; and all got away as 
fast as possible, for it was no joke to have five 
hundred soldiers firing away as hard as they could. 
This was the first appearance of hostility, and was 
no doubt dictated . the Regent’s orders, in 
revenge for the attempt on his relics; and as 
nothing further was to be gained, the Emperor 
steamed back to China, 

Since these events, the Japanese government 
has been successful in gaining important conces- 
sions ; and by the terms of a treaty lately signed, 
the Japanese are now entitled to send a permanent. 
resident to the capital; three ports are open to 
vessels from that country ; and liberty is given to 
survey the coasts, a right likely to be of great 
service. What Japan has gained, other nations 
may as easily secure; and perhaps before long 
Corea shall cease to be known as ‘The Forbidden 
Land.’ 


CECILS MISTAKE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


TRESILLIAN was one of Fortune's 
so at least said every one who knew him. He 
was five-and-twenty, handsome, well endowed 
with brains, popular with each sex; the only 
child of one of the most wealthy and _ highly 
respected bankers in London; and as yet he had 
not known a care. Look at him, as he lounges 
into the breakfast-room of the handsome great 
Kensington mansion his father has lately taken. 
Did you ever see a better specimen of a fine young 
Englishman of the oor ? Tall and slender, 
with a lazy, careless grace of manner; dark eyes, 
hair jet black, and a slight dark moustache. He 
looks very lazy; perhaps you might suspect him 
to be self-indulgent. But for all that, Edgar 
Tresillian is a true gentleman, when you get at 
the real man under these little affectations. He 
is kind, even tender-hearted; gentle to the old 
and the very young; honourable too; and with a 
genuine scorn of anything base, mean, or degrading. 
The breakfast-room is empty ; the table only laid 
for one, Mr Tresillian the elder is up and in the 
City before his indolent son has rung for his hot- 
water. What does it matter? the father says. 
He likes his boy to enjoy what his industry has 
provided for him. 

Edgar took up the letters lying in a little pile 
by his plate, and turned them over. He tossed 
the business-looking documents on one side, and 
glanced over the invitations carelessly. But there 
was one directed in a clear round woman’s hand 
he picked from the rest with some interest. ‘I 
wonder what Cecil has got to say to me?’ he said 
to himself. ‘It isn’t often my little cousin 
honours me. Perhaps it is only in her mother’s 
name—invitation to some dance or picnic at 
Richmond.’ As he opened the envelope, he saw 
with surprise that it contained a closely written 
letter, beginning abruptly. ‘Yes,’ it said, ‘you 
have found out my secret, If it were any one in 
the world but you, I would deny it even now; 
but you would soon find out I was deceiving _ 
And after all, is it so shameful for a girl to love 
a man who does not care for her ?’—‘ Good 
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heavens !’ Edgar ejaculated in dismay, letting the 
letter fall from his hand. ‘Can it be possible that 
Cecil Maynard writes like that tome?’ He read 
on however. ‘I will be honest, and have it out ; 
and then you must never, never as long as you 
live, speak of it again, or I think it will kill me. 
I can't help it. I know I am a fool—anything 
you like ; but—murder will out—I am in love— 
(there’s plain old English for you at last, you see) 
with Edgar Tresillian. Now, Olive, if you ever 
breathe a word of this, I do believe I am capable 
of killing you.’—‘ Olive !’ cried Edgar. ‘Then the 
letter is not to me! What have I done?’ He 
turned the sheet over quickly; it ended thus: 
‘Well, I have scores of other notes to write, so 
I must bring this scrawl to an end, Excuse it, 
dearest Olive ; put it all down to the horrid state 
of mind in which it was written, I feel as if my 
face never would grow cool again, after what you 
said last night ; and believe me always your affec- 
tionate but idiotic friend, Cecinia Maynarp. 
Tuesday evening.’ 

‘Let me think now,’ Edgar said to himself, 
folding up the poor little traitorous letter with 
remorseful care, ‘I have got into a pretty scrape! 
Cecil must never find this out. It is as plain as 
possible to me now. She has put a note for 
me probably into the envelope directed to Miss 
Denzil ; and Miss Denzil’s letter has found its way, 
by a most unfortunate mistake, to me! What 
isto be done? The first thing is to keep it from 
Cecil. Poor dear little girl! I would not have her 
hurt for worlds. So she is in love with me; and 
all her defiant, proud, saucy ways 4;ter all come 
to that! I never for one second imagined it. 
If it had been Olive Denzil now—the worst 
of it is, I am mortally afraid I prefer Olive to 
Cecil, who prefers me! And yet, Cecil’s happi- 
ness is the first thing. If she loves me, I do not 
see what I can do but offer myself to her. No 
such great sacrifice on my part either, I have 
known and been fond of her since I was in jackets 
and sent her valentines, My “little wife” I used to 
call her. Strange if she is to be my little wife after 
all!’ 

Edgar Tresillian did not eat much breakfast 
after this disclosure ; his thoughts were busy with 
the past and the future. Much that had been 
enigmatical to him was plain now; and he would 
make Cecil happy, and flirt no more with Olive. 
Involuntarily, he sighed as this resolve passed 
through his mind, Olive was very fascinating, 
though he did not believe in her as he did in 
Cecil, who was true to the heart’s core. He knew 
that Olive had not very much heart ; but she was 
so ‘taking,’ and always knew exactly what to do 
and say. Cecil was a little bit shy and abrupt 
sometimes, and would get huffed and say snappish 
things. Never mind. He had quite determined. 
The first thing to be done was to see Miss Denzil, 
and set the matter right with her, and then he 
would go to Cecil. After all, it was something to 
have a purpose in life. He was almost tired of the 
endless round of pleasure that year after year had 
brought him. The next question, he thought, as 
he pushed back his chair from his scarcely touched 
meal, was, how to get at Olive without any one 
else being there? He was to have met her, and Cecil 
too, that evening at Mrs Appleton’s; but he dare 
not put it off tilt then. The end of his cogitation 


and get a minute with Olive somehow. Edgar 
went out with more energy than usual; the 
thought of sparing Cecil pain, of giving her hap- 
piness, roused him to resolution of purpose, 

The fates were propitious to him that morning, 
The servant told him that Mrs Denzil had driven 
out with the young ladies; but Miss Denzil was 
having her singing-lesson; and if he would sit 
down in the drawing-room a minute, she would 
be disengaged. So Edgar sat on the sofa, feeling 
a little bit nervous, for almost the first time in 
his life, and looking very handsome, and with a 
slight flush on his face, as he leaned back, tapping 
his boot with his cane. The folding-doors were 
closed, and from the back drawing-room came the 
sound of the piano and the clear, brilliant, bird-like 
notes of the singer. Edgar did not think of the 
music ; he was only impatient for it to cease. At 
last Signor Rossi took his leave ; and the folding- 
door swung back to admit the entrance of Miss 
Denzil. 

‘You here, at this time, Mr Tresillian!’ she 
cried with a pretty surprised look, stepping forward 
and giving him her hand. ‘What very important 
business brings you, pray?’ Something in the 
young man’s heightened colour and confused look 
struck her as she looked in his face; her own 
colour rose slightly—very slightly—Miss Denzil 
generally kept her face in excellent control. She 
was a striking-looking girl, tall and slim, with 
an ivory-white skin, and eyes that seemed able 
to express anything at will. Edgar noticed the 
faint, soft colour that rose to her face, and he 
felt that he was getting on dangerous ground. 
He saw that Olive misinterpreted his errand ; 
and he stammered dreadfully as he spoke, drawing 
Cecil’s letter from his pocket. 

‘I—I believe, Miss Denzil—you must have 
received a note which puzzled you from—from my 
cousin Miss Maynard, this morning.’ 

‘From Miss Maynard? From Cecil? Indeed, I 
have received no note.’ She looked wonderingly 
at him, completely at a loss; and he paused too, 
scarcely knowing what to do. ‘What makes you 
think I have heard from her?’ she asked again. 

At that moment, oddly enough, the postman’s 
rat-tat sounded, ‘Perhaps it was delayed— 
perhaps that is it,’ muttered Edgar. 

Olive looked more and more surprised—a faint 
frown crossed her forehead. Had Edgar Tresillian 
come to call just to ask her if she had heard 
from Cecil Maynard ? 

He hurried into an explanation, very awkwardly. 
‘The fact is—you will wonder what I am drivin 
at, Miss Denzil—I received a letter from Ceci 
which was intended for you. The envelopes were 
wrongly directed. This is the letter. But do not 
read it, please, till I have said a word or two,’ 

The servant entered at this moment with a note, 
which he gave to Olive. ‘Yes; it is from Cecil,’ 
she said, ‘Shall I open it?’ 

‘Please, do. You will find that it is intended 
for me, I believe.’ 

Miss Denzil read aloud: ‘DrEar EpcaR—Mamma 
asked me to send you a line to say she will not 
be able to go with us to Hampton, as we talked of 
doing on Thursday ; so of course it is out of the 

uestion, as we have no other chaperon on hand. 
he wanted me also to ask you if you can per- 
suade Mr Tresillian to come to dinner with us 
on Friday, as an American gentleman is coming 


. that he must call in Monteagle Square directly, 


J 
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with whom she thinks he would be pleased. She 
will be glad to see you too, that evening. Dinner 
at the usual time.—Yours always truly, C. M.’ 

‘Yes; you are right, you see,’ said Olive, holding 
the note out to him. ‘Now for mine. What a 
funny blunder Cecil has made of it !’ 

‘This note is yours, Edgar said earnestly, 
withholding it a moment; ‘and yet—now I have 
seen it—I feel as if I should like to ask you to put 
it in the fire unread. But perhaps candour will 
be the best in the end for all of us. I knowI can 
trust to your generosity, when you have read that 
letter. Cecil makes a confession to you which 
has opened my eyes to what is a great happiness 
to me. I can’t say what I mean more plainly. 
Please, read it—it will explain itself. Don’t think 
me a coxcomb, and spare Cecil; but I need not 
ask you that.’ 

He got through this speech very lamely; and as 
Olive slowly read the letter he gave her, he waited 
with his eyes fixed upon her face, But it was not 
an easy face to read. She placed the note in her 
pocket, raised her eyes to his, and said quietly and 
coldly : ‘ Well ?’ 

‘I am going to trust you with a secret of mine 
now,’ he said, his eyes falling under her steady 
gaze, ‘I hope to be able to tell you soon that 
Cecil is to be my wife. I won’t insult you by 
asking you to keep my secret from her. You are 
her friend, and I know she is safe in your hands, 
I should be miserable if I thought she knew that 
I had read that letter! Dear Miss Denzil, we are 
both in your power.’ 

‘So that unfortunate mistake of Cecil’s has 
brought to light a very fortunate discovery, Olive 
said, with rather a scornful little laugh, ‘You 
have found your own feelings out, as well as 
hers.’ 

‘I have always been very fond of Cecil,’ he 
— half pleadingly. Olive’s voice was a trifle 

, and it touched him more than he dared own. 

‘Well, she said, ‘I am very glad then it seems 
likely to end so well for you and her. Cecil will 
make you very happy. Now you know so much, 
I suppose I may as well tell you what brought 
this note tome. I was blaming Cecil a day or 
two ago with not trusting me, with being so 
reserved with me. She owned to being—well, to 
caring for some one—and I suppose she thought 
I was vexed with her. It was all foolish girls’ 
talk, which there is no use in going into. I wish 
you joy, Mr Tresillian, and Cecil too, It is perhaps 
a little sad to look at happiness through another’s 
eyes ; but few people are born under such a lucky 
star as you and Cecil!’ 

She held out her hand to him, Poor fellow, 
he was almost traitor to his resolve as he pressed 
that slender white hand, For a moment the 
desire seized him to draw her to him—to give up 
all idea of making Cecil happy, to think onl 
of himself; but he released the hand, and wit 
it he let drop for ever the thought of Olive Denzil’s 
love, Only a few more words passed between 
them ; and before many minutes were over, Edgar 
was again in the square; the door, of what had 
sometimes seemed a sort of Paradise to him, was 
closed, and he turned his thoughts determinately 
on Cecil Maynard—and duty, 


That evening, at about ten o’clock, Edgar entered 
Mrs Appleton’s rooms, where were assembled the 


usual well-dressed crowd of ball-goers, A good 
many eyes lingered on him as he made his way 
through. There was not a handsomer young man 
in the room, and he looked even handsomer than 
usual that night, for a certain excitement gave 
just what he generally wanted, animation, Two 
girls were standing together. One, tall, slender, 
in white silk, with bunches of exotics here and 
there, was Miss Denzil; the other, smaller and 
less striking, though not without attractions of 
her own, was Cecil Maynard, She had a sen- 
sitive face, which was almost too true an index to 
her thoughts; dark-blue eyes, honest and tender 
—a little wistful too—brown, wavy hair; a com- 
plexion which made a pretty contrast to Olive’s 
ivory pallor. Cecil always felt annoyed with her 
own tiresome trick of blushing; other people 
thought it pretty enough. Something now in 
Edgar’s intent look as it fell upon her brought 
the eloquent, foolish flush almost to her forehead, 
which Olive’s slight, sarcastic smile did not tend 
to diminish, Possessing himself of Miss Maynard’s 
card, Edgar quietly returned it to her with the 
initials every round-dance, Olive 
turned away to bow to an eager partner hurrying 
forward ; and Cecil Iooked doubtfully in “her 
cousin’s face, 

‘What do you mean by putting me down for all 
these, Edgar ?’ she asked simply. 

‘What do those hieroglyphics generally mean ?’ 
he answered, smiling. 

‘But if I dance with you all those times ’—— 
She stopped, 

‘Well, if j:1 dance with me all those times, 
what will happen, Cecil ?’ 

‘Mamma wil not be pleased ; and—besides’-—— 

‘Well?’ 

‘People might wonder,’ she murmured, 

‘Never mind that. Come now; don’t be dis- 
agreeable, and spoil my enjoyment! Let me 
have one perfect evening to-night, and don’t think 
about what comes after.’ 

‘ How foolish to talk like that, Edgar,’ returned 
Cecil, severely. ‘You need not treat me as you 
do other young ladies; we have known each other 
too long.’ 

‘How do I treat other young ladies, pray?” he 
asked, laughing. ‘I assure you, I don’t intend 
to do so.’ 

‘You know what I mean. You need not take 
the trouble to flirt with me,’ 

‘Do you call it flirting to want to dance eve | 
waltz with you? Ido not. I never have flirted, 
never want to flirt with you, Cecil.’ Something 
gravely tender in his tone struck her strangely. 
She had never heard him speak so before, She 
raised her clear candid eyes to his ; but met there 
so soft an answer, that they fell again beneath 
it, and the hand upon his arm began to tremble. 
They did not take many turns in the waltz ; Edgar 
was lazy, and said it was too hot to dance ; and 
before very long he had established his partner in 
a quiet nook of the conservatory behind a great 
orange-tree, where two low seats were most con- 
veniently placed. As they disappeared, Miss 
Denzil’s eyes lighted upon them with a peculiar 
expression—not exactly a pleasant one, 

‘You lazy boy!’ interjected Cecil, trying to = 
in her usual laughing easy way with him, ‘Why 
do you want to bring me in here? You know 
I like waltzing better than anything.’ 
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‘Oh, we will have plenty of waltzing presently. 
I am not lazy just now. I never felt less so; but 
I want to get you all to myself, little cousin, for 
once, and have a talk—we two alone. You know 
it is my only chance on these occasions, I don’t 
know whether it is your fault or your family’s, 
but you are always in a crowd at home. I often 
want to send them all to the right about.’ 

‘Why, Edgar, what nonsense, What on earth 
should you want that for ?’ 

‘Why should I want to get you all to myself? 
Well, I think your own common-sense may tell 
you why.’ 

‘ Edgar,’ Cecil said, in a slightly displeased tone, 
turning her head away, ‘I wonder ygu think it 
worth your while so to treat me, I don’t care 
for that sort of thing, you know.’ 

‘What sort of thing, Cecil? Why are you so 
cross? What sort of thing is it you don’t like? 
Is it that you don’t like me to love you?’ 

‘Love me? O Edgar! I know you don’t mean 
it ; a “silly dream.”’ 

‘Cecil, I am afraid you have a very bad opinion 
of me. Did I ever try to deceive you? Look at 
me, darling, and see if you think you shall be 
ne to care for a lazy good-for-nothing fellow like 
me 

We may leave the rest to the reader’s fancy. 
When a tender-hearted girl is asked to take the 
very man of all others she has secretly fixed her 
heart upon, she is not very long hesitating. Edgar 
and Cecil were an unconscionably long time in 
the conservatory. Mrs Maynard had begun to 
look somewhat anxiously for her daughter, who 
had very pink cheeks when she emerged. 

Rent 5 , Olive drew Cecil on one side, ‘Well, 
my dear,’ she whispered, ‘is it all right? Have 
= discovered that while you were fretting about 

im, he was sighing for you?’ There was a certain 
something in her tone that jarred the sensitive girl. 
The thought passed through her with a sudden 

ang: ‘I wish I had not told Olive I cared for 

im ;’ and she replied rather coldly and quietly: 
*A ballroom isn’t a very good place for confes- 
sions, Olive, You will know about it soon 
enough,’ 

‘Oh, there is something to know, then? Well, 
dear, 1 congratulate you. In your case, true love 
seems destined to run very smooth indeed,’ 

The rest of the evening was one dream of 
the most perfect Cecil was 
destined ever to know. Mrs Maynard could not 
resist her daughter’s entreaties for ‘just one more 
dance ;’ and the summer dawn was stealing up the 
east as Edgar placed her in the brougham, Her 
sweet eyes were a little heavy, and the face looked 
pale by the garish light ; but, he thought, only the 
tenderer and softer for that. He wrapped the 
white cloak round her fair neck, and longed to 
kiss her as he did so ; but Mrs Maynard was there, 
and lip-salutings must wait for a happier oppor- 
tunity, ‘Adieu, darling? he whispered. ‘1 shall 
eall on “mamma” before lunch; and if she 
allows, I shall try and take you on the water. 
Adieu, my own little wife!’ 

To his father’s astonishment, Edgar joined him 
at breakfast, looking as animated as if dancing 
till four in the morning was the healthiest occu- 

tion imaginable. r Tresillian was a 

eavy, grave-looking man—a very picture of a 
British moneyed man of high respectability, He 


tall, | would be far more alarmin, 


spoke always slowly and with caution, and was 
never known to betray feeling, except where his 
son was concerned, This only son was his idol ; 
for him he worked and amassed money ; to please 
him he would have given up the most cherished 
hopes of his life. Edgar had never been crossed 
by his father, and had a true affection for him ; 
but there was no intimacy between them, Mr 
Tresillian had not an intimate in the world, 

‘Why, what on earth’s the meaning of this, 
Edgar?’ he said, smiling as his son entered the 
room, ‘Of all mornings to choose, this ought to 
be the last for so early an appearance! You 
can’t have been in bed three hours,’ 

‘Did you hear me come in ?’ 

‘Yes. It was broad daylight. Have you any- 
thing to say to me, my boy ?” 

‘Yes, sir. You know you have been urging me 
to marry lately,’ 

‘Yes,’ said his father eagerly, as he paused, 
‘And are you going to take my advice ?’ 

‘I hope so, if you have no objection’ 

* And the lady ?’ 

‘Is Cecilia Maynard,’ 

‘Cecilia Maynard! I am very glad indeed to 
hear it, my dear boy! She is everything I could 
wish—a pretty, taking, lady-like girl ; and last— 
and least, I suppose you will say—she has not 
a bad little fortune of her own,’ 

‘Certainly Ido not attach much importance to 
that, returned Edgar, with indifference, 

His father rose, ‘I must be off” he said; 
‘though I should like to stay and talk with you. 
I am very glad, Edgar, very much pleased with 
your choice, I was rather afraid you would have 
fixed on Miss Denzil. You have been very sly 
about Cecil,’ 

Edgar looked somewhat embarrassed. ‘ Why 
afraid, father? Miss Denzil is a very handsome, 
clever girl, immensely admired, 

‘Yes, yes; I know. But I prefer little Cecy. 
Well, good-morning, my boy. I am late as it 


is, 
Edgar’s interview with Mrs Maynard, who was 
a widow, was highly satisfactory to both. The 
mother was delighted to think that her darling 
was likely to be so happily married ; for she had a 1] 
sincere affection for her ‘Cousin Mary’s boy,’ as 
she called him, though she wished he had a little 
more purpose in life, And she had always had 
quite a motherly feeling for him, Perhaps too she 
had an impression that Cecil had got to feel rather 
more than what was cousinly or even sisterly for 
him ; though, as the reader knows, she had con- 
fessed it to no one but Miss Denzil in that note 
which had, either so unluckily or so luckily, 
miscarried, Edgar asked leave to take his fiancée 
on the river; but was rather annoyed when she 
appeared ready for the expedition with a small 
brother at her heels. She saw his disappoint- 
ment, ‘You silly boy!’ she said, ‘why need you 
mind Harry? He will be quite absorbed in his 
fishing if we land; and you will have plenty of 
me before you have done with me.” Perhaps 
Cecil had been a little bit cunning in her selec- 
tion of achaperon. Harry was rather a dull little 
fellow, and never saw what he was not meant to 
see, A sharp-sighted sister just in her teens 


What in the whole world can be more charming 
—even when one is not.in love—than floating on 


| 
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a calm, sunlit river in glorious June weather? 
Edgar was a capital rower ; but it was too pleasant 
drifting on among the lilies to work hard; and he 
found a never-failing interest in watching the 
changing face opposite his own, looking so pretty 
under her broad hat with its bunch of wild-flowers. 
Harry behaved beautifully. He begged to be 
landed on a small island to fish ; and the others 
were most obligingly ready to humour him. So 
they floated softly on, in a dreamy world of youth 
and love and hope; and all seemed inexpressibly 
sweet to Cecil—too happy almost to be true. Of 
course they gathered forget-me-nots, Years after, 
Cecil could hardly look at the little packet 
labelled ‘June 10th, Edgar, without tears. So 
the long, still, happy summer day wore on to per- 
fect evening; and when Edgar went home that 
night, he was quite satisfied that all other loves 
had been shams and delusions, and that Cecil was 
the only girl in the world worth living for. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE, 
NINTH PAPER, 


Otp Jack Clarke, a notability in his way as a 
circus proprietor, was, 1 have good cause to be- 
lieve, the model who sat for ‘Sleary’ in Charles 
Dickens’s Hard Times. Many of Clarke’s personal 
characteristics are faithfully pictured in that 
character; and the physical defect of his gruff 
asthmatic voice, though not quite turning the s 
into th, so nearly produced that effect, that no 
combination of type could represent it better than 
that which the great novelist adopted. On one 
occasion, I was riding in company with Clarke 
from Reading to Oxford, when he commenced 
speaking of a few of his misfortunes, finishing up 
with the direful results of his short stay in the 
town he had then left. ‘I’ve jutht given three 

rformanthes in Reading, and lortht nearly two 


undred poundth by them. It’th a fact, thir” I | & 


was not aware that Clarke ever had so much 
money as that to lose ; so I expressed my surprise, 
asking him how he had managed to do it, ‘Well, 
you thee, thir, when I came to the plathe, I made 
my calculathonth that the firtht evening’th per- 
formanth would produth a hundred poundth, and 
the nectht two nightth we thood take at leatht 
fifty poundth a night; that’th two hundred 

undth in all, thir, Well, you’ld thcarthely 

lieve it, thir, but we only took twenty- 
thickth !’ 


Some time ago I met Tom Fillis the clown, 
and after an exchange of greetings, expressed my 
surprise to see him look so thin and miserable. 
‘Enough to make any one thin and miserable,’ 
he said in reply, ‘to go through what I have done 
lately. I’ve been doing a tour with old Snuffy 
J——’s proprietary company [a kind of co-opera- 
tive undertaking in which the members, ins 
of receiving a fixed salary, share the profits in 
certain proportions me upon] and have had 
a nice time of it. Sharing the profits indeed! 
We had to share the losses, more like, and live 
on nothing a week or near to it. The tent was 
pitched alongside a turnip-field once, and we 
thought a bit o’ thinning would do the crop good ; 


so we set to work to help the farmer after our 
fashion—kept our pot boiling some time, I can 
tell you. But it’s poor work living on turnips, 
even when they are to be had cheap. Do you 
remember old J——’s missis? She’s marked a 
good deal with small-pox, and squints horridly, 
But for all that, she’d take leading ladies, young 
or old—didn’t matter which to her. Once, one 
of our regular customers asked us to play The 
Lady of Lyons, so we brought it out. Mrs J—— 
took Pauline, while I appeared as Claude Melnotte, 
I sha’n’t forget that night in a hurry. There was 
a parcel of lads in the audience a bit up to their 
larks ; and you know how handy youngsters are 
at picking out any peculiarities in others. Well, 
we got tothe place where I am supposed to see 
Pauline coming, and have to announce the inter- 
esting fact. Just at the moment that she was 
standing at the wings ready to come on to the 
stage, I spoke my line— 
“See where she comes—the beautiful Pauline! ” 


and smiled rapturously upon the missis as she 
entered. For a moment all was attention; but 
just then a young scamp sang out in a stage- 
whisper : “ Lor, ain’t she a lovely creetur!” and 
then all the boys chimed in, and a pretty chow- 
row they kicked up all the while, first one and 
then another of ’em. I was precious glad, I 
can tell you, when the thing was over and the 
“beautiful Pauline” took herself off.’ 


In the spring of 1865, after a most brilliant 
season in the Royal Pavilion Riding School at 
Brighton, our circus proceeded to Southampton, 
where we occupied the building erected in the 
previous year by Mr Charles Hengler. Here an 
incident happened to me, upon which I cannot 
even now look back without a shudder at the 
narrow chance by which I escaped with my life. 
I had suggested to Mr Ginnett that the boys 
of the Training Ship, which was lying about 
three miles distant up Southampton Water, should 
be invited to visit a performance at the circus 
atis. This proposition being agreed to, it was 
decided that Mr Bruin, the agent to our establish- 
ment, should accompany me on the first favour- 
able ss the sea at that time of the 
year—March—being usually very rough. After 
a few days’ delay, a bright sunshiny morning, 
almost free from wind, tempted us to try our 
fortune on the deep; and off we started towards 
the hiring station for boats. Arrived there, I 
handed Bruin half a sovereign, telling him to 
make the best bargain he could. Now, Bruin 
was always known as a close-fisted fellow, and 
good at making a bargain ; though in this instance 
his exceeding cleverness in this direction nearl 
cost us our lives. Leaning on the railings, 
watched my keen friend’s interview with the 
group of old salts who had surrounded him, until 
when my patience was nearly exhausted, he 
shouted out: ‘It’s all right—come along!’ The 
bystanders shipped the oars and sails; Bruin and 
I took our places; the boat was shoved off into 
the water, and in jumped a young fellow who 
had undertaken to convoy us to the Training 
Ship and back; a mere stripling, and not at 
all my idea of a sailor, But that was only a 
passing thought; and off we went. The tide 
was running with us; and any one who is familiar 
with the swiftness of the current in this narrow 
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sea, will understand my surprise at reaching our 
destination—a distance of three miles—so much 
sooner than I had expected. ‘It’s all nonsense 
to call this three miles,’ I exclaimed, 

‘Wait till we’re coming back again with the 
tide against us, replied Bruin; ‘you’ll find it 
long enough then, I Il warrant.’ 

We arrived at the ship, The captain received 
us very kindly ; and we explained the object of 
our visit. After accepting our offer with many 
thanks on the boys’ behalf, the gallant officer 
invited us to partake of some refreshment before 
our return. hen we came on deck again, the 
lads were put through some of their manceuvres, 
which they executed with cheerfulness, prompt- 
ness, and skill. On being again mustered, the 
captain explained to the lads the purport of our 
visit—an announcement which was received with 
ringing cheers. After cordially thanking the 
captain for his hospitality, we descended the 
companion-ladder, at the foot of which we found 
our boatman impatiently waiting our return ; for 
a brisk wind had sprung up, and the weather 
altogether looked very nasty. We immediately 
started; but after an hour's hard rowing, we 
seemed to have made but little headway; so I 
suggested that as the wind was astern, we might 
take advantage of it ‘and hoist our sail. Our 
boatman proceeded to carry this suggestion into 
execution ; but he handled the sail so awkwardly 
that a gust of wind caught it; we heeled over to 
leeward, shipping a quantity of water, and were 
in the greatest danger of capsizing altogether. 
At the same moment, one of our oars slipped out 
of the rowlock, and I only just succeeded in 
reaching it before it was out of reach. Bruin 
swore at the youth for his clumsiness; but for 
sole response, the poor fellow sang out: ‘You 
must lend a hand, or we shall all be drowned !’ 
I know nothing of boating; but I knew that the 
wind was too much for us in the absence of 
any one who could handle the sail; so I at once 
hauled it down—how I did, I don’t know; then 
telling Bruin to take my place at the helm, I 
took up the oar I had saved, told the boatman to 
take the other; and thus, after another hour and 
a half’s hard pulling, during the whole of which 
time Bruin was bailing out water with his deer- 
stalker, we succeeded in making port; and very 
glad we were to find ourselves once more upon 
terra firma, 

It appeared that the sailors, disgusted with the 
terms Bruin had offered, would have nothing to 
do with us; but one of them had agreed to lend 
his boat to the man who took us, who instead of 
being a sailor, turned out to be only a land- 
lubber—an idle tailor ! 


It must not be supposed that the life of an 
equestrian performer is all pleasure, or the 
business of the proprietor all profit. In the 
career of master and man alike, there are man 
ups and downs, The successes of each, thoug 
arising in a few instances from pure good fortune, 
are in the main due to diligence, perseverance, 
and pluck; while the reverses that occur, some- 
times no doubt the result of unavoidable misfor- 
tunes, are in too many instances caused by the 
individual sufferers themselves, Competition be- 
tween the great rival companies is occasionally 


about him to steer safely through the shoals and 
quicksands on each side and avoid the breakers 
ahead. Two once well-known circus proprietors, 
Ryan and Pablo Fanque, although well established 
in popular favour, succumbed to the internal 
weakness of a faulty or laggard management ; 
and each died in the greatest poverty. While it 
is impossible to avoid the existence of competition, 
it is possible to steer clear of some of its worst 
results, and make certain of a goodly portion of 
popular support. 

At the close of my description of a tenting tour 
in an earlier page, I alluded to the keen competi- 
tion that existed then, in consequence of the stay 
in England of the powerful American circus of 
Messrs Howes and Cushing, which consisted in 
1861 of four distinct and strong companies, all 
contending for a share of the public patronage, 
which would, but for their presence, have belonged 
to English proprietors alone. After completing 
our tour through South Wales, we made direct 
for Gloucester. Here we found a formidable 
array of competitors thick on the field, When I 
arrived as agent in advance for Mr Ginnett, 
Cooke’s circus was already performing in the 
town ; Sanger’s was announced to arrive in three 
or four days, and Hengler’s in little more than a 
week! Sanger’s had the novel attraction of a live 
lion on the roof of one of the large vans, crouching 
at the feet of Britannia, who was armed with a 
trident and seated on athrone. A striking group 
they formed, Hengler’s had with them a curiosity 
in the shape of a South American bullock with a 
huge hump on its back, which, if I remember 
rightly, they called a Bonassus. Here, then, was a 
host of opponents. 

Not many weeks after, we met rae oe again 
under the following circumstances. was ata 
place called Haltwhistle in Northumberland, and 
went to the post-office to inquire if there were any 
letters for me. The postmaster handed me one ; 
but upon looking at the address, I found it was 
for Rivolti, Hengler’s famous ring-master, and then 
agent in advance. I at once returned the letter 
to the postmaster, who apologised for his mistake. 
The letter being there, told me that Rivolti him- 
self could not be far away, and that his circus 
must be close on our heels, Judge of my morti- 
fication when I learned that he had taken the 
town for the very same day that I had! The 
result was, that Ginnett’s circus, for which I was 
acting, proved a failure as far as Haltwhistle was 
concerned, One interesting circumstance con- 
tributed to turn the tide of popular favour away 
from us. During the previous visit of Hengler’s 
circus to the neighbourhood, Mrs Hengler had 
met with a serious and nearly fatal accident, which 
necessitated a long stay on her part in the town, 
to the principal inhabitants of which she thus 
became a familiar acquaintance. It is not sur- 

rising, then, that many of her old friends, who 
had sympathised with her illness, should wish to 
see her once more, and visit the circus. 

Referring again to the rivalry of Messrs Howes 
and Cushing; this circus appeared once more in 
force upon the field in the spring of 1870. I was 
then agent in advance to Messrs Sanger, whose 
circus is by far the largest and most complete 
among the ‘tenting’ establishments of this country. 
Finding ourselves threatened with this formidable 
competition, Messrs Sanger determined that we 


ed keen; and it needs one to have all his wits 
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must offer the Americans battle, and continue the 
fight until we had driven them off the road and 
out of the kingdom, The general arrangements for 
attaining this result having been intrusted to my 
hands, I commenced operations by 
‘billing’ each and every town taken by them, as 
though we were coming ourselves on the following 
day ; it being well known to us that English 
sightseers frequently wait for the last circus, when 
two or more companies are announced for about 
the same dates. Our next move was to take all 
the best towns of the North well in advance of 
our rivals, so as to quench the thirsters after 
enjoyment with our cup of pleasure, before Messrs 
Howes and Cushing could offer a draught from 
theirs. This mode of operation was entirely suc- 
cessful ; and at last, bearding the lion in his den, 
we appeared side by side with them in Preston— 
the greatest English and the greatest American 
tenting companies thus appealing together to a 
by no means large constituency. On this memor- 
able occasion, showmen came from all parts of 
England to witness the contest; two such con- 
cerns never having before been seen in one town 
on the same day. Our rivals acknowledged that 
we had beaten them; and shortly afterwards the 
Company returned to America, 

A difficulty of another kind meets the equestrian 
manager. It sometimes happens that the presence 
of a popular favourite in some other branch of 
public entertainment will mar the success of the 
travelling circus, Once our company visited 
Wrexham, usually an excellent circus town. But 
it happened that on the same day there was a 
formidable counter-attraction, which caused our 
performance to be a financial failure. Our com- 
petitor for ae on this occasion was the 
celebrated actor J. L. Toole, who besides being a 
brother-freeman of the City of London, was my 
schoolfellow for about four years, and my opponent 
in a contest for a much coveted prize that was 
competed for by the form in which we both sat. 
Mr Toole was giving his services at Wrexham 
in order to raise funds for the repair of some 
church in the neighbourhood ! 

Again, the travelling proprietor is open to dis- 
appointment through some break-down in his 
arrangements, arising from an unforeseen and 
unavoidable cause. A unique instance of this 
species of annoyance <n within my own 
personal experience, and I must add, to my own 
great loss, It will be remembered that a few 
years a troupe of Chinese jugglers came over 
to England and astonished us all with their 
remarkable dexterity in throwing knives and in 
performing curious and less dangerous tricks, 
After this Company had appeared for a long season 
at Drury Lane Theatre, I engaged them on my 
own account for a long provincial tour. I was 
of course put to enormous preliminary expenses, 
for which, however, I expected to be amply repaid 
before the close of the engagement. We got 
through a portion of the tour satisfactorily, meet- 
ing with great success and plenty of patronage. 
But unfortunately for me, this happened at a 
time when Chinese jugglers or conjurers were not 
allowed to leave their own kingdom or to remain 
abroad without the special permission of the 
Court ; and long before the conclusion of my tour 
the troupe received a summons from the Chinese 
Emperor to return at once to their native land. 
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This of course quite upset my calculations, and 
inflicted upon me a heavy pecuniary loss. 

A most important item in any well-appointed 
circus is the valuable stud of highly trained per- 
forming horses, Most of these intelligent creatures 
receive their training and learn their tricks in the 
circus to which they are attached ; but occasionally 
clever horses are bought up from other circuses, 
and sometimes exceedingly high prices are given 
for them. They thus represent not only a large 
sum of money intrinsically as horses, but are 
valued at a considerably higher price, which varies 
according to their cleverness and the number of 
their ‘accomplishments.’ Much might be said as 
to the best method of training horses; but after 
all, it resolves itself into this: The horse must 
first be brought to feel that you are his master— 
his superior; not through fear of your power; 
but on the contrary, through his experience that 
though you have the power, it is always accom- 
panied by kindness and by firmness, but never 
with cruelty. Great tact on the part of the trainer 
is indispensable if he is to succeed in gaining first 
the confidence and then the obedience of his 
dumb pupil; especially when we consider that 
the horse is many times stronger than a man, 
and is a dangerous animal to deal with when a 
spirit of resistance is roused within him. 

In my next and last paper, I propose devoting a 
few lines to a fuller consideration of certain traits 
-" the character of this noble and useful servant 
of man. 


SOME BRAVE WOMEN. 


Mey, as a rule, have little admiration to spare 
for Amazonian dames. Even those who pro- 
fess to believe that the only natural difference 
between the sexes is that of gender, would never 
dream of contemning a woman for wanting valour. 
Excepting that form of it which consists in endur- 
ance of suffering, courage is scarcely yet recognised 
as a feminine attribute, and examples of bravery 
in womankind are still held worth the noting ; so 
we shall hardly do amiss in setting down a few 
modern instances not generally known. 

An American authoress tells of an Arizonan 
matron who, upon her house being attacked by a 
band of Indians, while her husband was absent 
doing duty as a legislator, deeming 


Where your case can be no worse, 
The desp’rat’st is the wisest course, 


shot down six of the red-men with her own hand, 
and next day wrote to her lord: ‘Dgzar Jonn— 
The Apaches attacked the ranche. I have won 
the fight. You need not come yourself; but send 
some more ammunition.’ 

When the lives of those she loves are at stake, 
then, if ever, a woman will prove valiant ; but 
even then, it is odds that she breaks down as 
soon as the danger is past. Lady Cochrane readily 
put her life to the hazard for her husband’s sake, 
to shame his faltering crew into sticking to their 
guns ; but although it is not so recorded, it would 
have been nothing surprising if she had indulged 
in a good cry when the end was accomplished and 
the victory achieved, 

A West Virginian named Van Bibber was one 
day hotly pursued by Indians, bent upon obtaining 
his scalp ; and all other access to the river being 
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cut off, he made for an overhanging rock just 
below the Kanawha Falls; and there, a hundred 
feet above a oe whirlpool, kept his foes at 
bay with his good rifle ; within sight of his wife, 
standing with her babe in her arms on the other 
side of the river. For a moment she stood as if 
petrified, then calling to him to leap into the river 
and meet her, she laid the child on the grass, 
sprang into a skiff, seized the oars, and plied them 
with awill, As she neared the middle of the 
stream, Van Bibber saw the Indians coming in 
full force, yelling, in anticipation of an easy 
capture. ‘Wife, wife !’ shouted he; ‘I’m weeny 
drop down a little lower ;’ and springing from the 
crag, descended like an arrow into the water. As 
he rose panting to the surface, the boat was along- 
side of him, and his wife helped him to scramble 
into it, while a shower of arrows and shot fell 
around the pair. The brave woman wasting none 
of her strength in words, silently rowed her more 
dead than alive husband to the bank, straight to 
the spot where the baby had been left. Some 
men — the boat high up on the sand, and 
helped Van Bibber on his feet, and gently depo- 
sited him by the infant’s side, whilst its mother 
burst into a wild fit of weeping. The babe is now 
living in the pride of grandfatherhood, and the 
rock is called Van Bibber’s Rock to this day, in 
remembrance of his narrow escape. 

In October 1877, the brigantine Moorburg left 
Foochou in China, for Melbourne ; carrying four 
seamen, the captain, mate, and last but by no means 
least, the captain’s wife, who was a little delicate 
woman, and her baby. They had not gone far on 
their voyage ere the crew fell sick, and one after 
another died. The mate did not succumb entirely, 
but became reduced to a skeleton, and was incap- 
able of doing much; while the captain himself was 
almost in as miserable a plight, his legs having 
swollen tremendously, and his body being a mass 
of sores. His wife alone held up under the terrible 
heat, although she had nursed the sick till they 
needed nursing no longer, had looked well to her 
baby’s needs, had done duty at the wheel in regu- 
lar watches, and taken her share of seaman’s work 
besides. To make matters worse, the ship sprung 
a leak, which the captain luckily was able to stop; 
and eventually the Moorburg got into Brisbane 
harbour, half-full of water, with two sick men on 
board as her crew all told, and a woman at the 
helm; the gallant woman bringing not only the 
ship but her baby safe into port. 

Some time in 1871, a woman named Theresa 
Maria, dwelling in the village of Fratel, on the 
frontier of Portugal and Spain, on the way across 
the fields with her husband’s dinner, was told by 
a shepherd-boy that he had seen a wolf prowling 
about. Never having seen one in her life, she put 
down her basket, and directed by the lad, climbed 
to a high place, and looking eagerly around, de- 
scried the animal in the act of devouring a lamb. 
Thinking to scare the brute from its prey, the 
boy shouted at it and pelted it with stones; so 
infuriating the wolf, that it left its meal un- 
finished, and made for its disturber, junmping u 
at the little fellow’s face, tearing the flesh, an 
then pulling him to the ground, What did the 
horror-stricken onlooker do—run away? Not she. 
Picking up a large stone, she rushed on the beast, 
and seized hold of him. In vain he bit and tore 
her flesh; the undaunted woman contrived to 


keep his throat closely infolded by her left arm, 
while she battered his head with the stone, and 
at length killed him. Meanwhile, the villagers 
had been alarmed, and came hurrying to her aid, 
armed with guns, sticks, and stones; meetin 
Theresa on her way home covered with blood, 
from terrible wounds in her face, arms, and hands, 
They carried her to the hospital at Niza, where, 
pitiful to tell, she expired exactly a month after- 
wards, consoled in her dying hours with believing 
that she had not sacrificed her life in vain. A 
false belief, alas! for the shepherd-boy died of 
hydrophobia a day or two after his lamented 
deliverer. 

Courageous in another way was a woman of 
the Commune, who during that terrible rising had 
worked day and night in the hospital, assisting 
a certain surgeon, whose services were freely ren- 
dered to men with whose cause he had no sym- 
— When the insurrection was quelled, the 

octor was arrested, and marched off to be tried by 
drum-head court-martial. As he approached the 
door of the tribunal, he met his late female assist- 
ant coming out between two soldiers. ‘Why, 
Adéle!’ he exclaimed, ‘how came you here ?? 
Looking hard at him, with unrecognising eyes, she 
replied: ‘I don’t know you, sir;’ a denial he set 
down to a fear of acknowledging the acquaintance 
of adoomed man. Not a little to his surprise, he 

ot off, and was set at liberty ; to learn that Adéle 
Rad been shot, and was on her way to death when 
she had repudiated all knowledge of him, and for- 
bore appealing for his aid, rather than compromise 
him, and render his chance a desperate one. 

A poor servant-girl of Noyon, in France, once 
proved herself a real heroine. A common sewer 
of great depth had been opened for repairs, 
the opening being covered at night with some 
planking ; but those in charge of the operations 
neglected to place any lights near, to warn 
wayfarers of the danger in their path. Four 
men returning home from work, stepped on the 
planks, which being frail and rotten, gave way 
under their weight, and precipitated them to 
the bottom. It was some time before any one 
became aware of what had happened ; and when 
the people gathered round, no man among the 
crowd was daring enough to respond to the frantic 
entreaties of the wives of the entombed men, by 
descending that foul and loathsome depth. Pre- 
sently, a fragile-looking girl of seventeen, stepping 
to the front, said quietly: ‘I’ll go down and try 
to save the poor fellows ;’ and creatures callin 
themselves men were not ashamed to stand by an’ 
see Catharine Vasseur let down on her valiant but 
fearful mission. 

Then ensued a few long minutes of anxious 
suspense before the signal to haul up was felt, 
and two still breathing but unconscious men were, 
with the gallant girl, brought tothe surface. Nigh 
exhausted as the effort had left her, the heroic 
maiden only stayed to gain breath before descend- 
ing again, regardless of the risk she ran. 

his second venture nearly proved fatal. Upon 
reaching the bottom of the sewer, and fastening 
a rope around one prostrate form, Catharine felt 
as though she were being strangled by an invisible 
hand. Unfortunately, the rope round her own 
waist had become unfastened Fs 

ing along the dripping, clammy wall, her 
it, she had not strength vafiicient 
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to pull it down. Dazed as she was, she still had 
her wits about her; and loosing her long hair, 
twisted the luxuriant tresses with the rope. The 
rope was hauled up; and the horrified crowd 
beheld the inanimate form of the brave young 

irl swinging by her hair, and to all appearance 
at Fresh air and prompt administration of 
stimulants brought her to consciousness, and the 
happiness of knowing that, if she had failed in 
saving all, her brave endeavours had restored three 
of the bread-winners to their families. 

One more illustration of feminine endurance, 
and we have done with our subject. In this case 
the heroine was a Pennsylvanian lady, living at a 
place called Holmesdale, who, walking home from 
a friend’s house one evening in 1879, unfortunately 
got belated, and missed her proper way. Suddenly 
she felt herself sinking in the ground, and knew 
too well where she was; she had wandered into 
Link Swamp. Mrs Avery’s first resource was to 
cry aloud for help; but there was no response. 
She was far away from any dwelling, and there 
were no night-walkers abroad to hear and extricate 
her; while her own efforts only resulted in her 
sinking deeper and deeper into the bog, till, 
finding the inexorable mire up to her knees, she 
ceased struggling to get out of it, and deliberately 
considered the situation. 

It was anything but a pleasant one, look at it 
how she would, She was out of sight and out 
of hearing of any human being; had no food, and 
no means of getting any; it was pitch-dark ; and 
for aught she knew, wild animals might assail her 
in the night ; while slowly but surely, she seemed 
to be sinking farther in the treacherous mud, with 
no alternative but to perish quickly by suffocation 
or slowly by starvation. Still she kept up her 
courage, and made the best of a very bad thing, 
Unable to make any way out of the swamp, she 
contrived to avoid descending deeper. Keeping 
her blood from stagnating by slight but continua 
movement, quenching her thirst by drinking the 
dirty water in which she stood, and staying if 
not satisfying her hunger by eating the birch-bark 
on some bushes luckily within her reach, Mrs 
Avery managed to keep herself alive for eight 
days. Then a wandering hunter caught sight of 
her, and with some difficulty she was rescued 
from the swamp and carried to the nearest house, 
some three miles distant, where food, drink, and 
a doctor brought her round ; never, probably, to 
be exactly her own self again, and assuredly 
never to forget the hundred and ninety odd hours 
spent in Link Swamp. 


TO DETECT ADULTERATIONS IN OLIVE-OIL. 


From the Textile Manufacturer we gather the 
following curious notes upon oils, 

As olive-oil is largely used in the textile indus- 
tries, for instance in oiling wool, in mordanting 
for Turkey-red, and other colours, &., it is of 
interest for the manufacturer to know to what 
extent this oil may have been mixed with other 
but inferior and cheaper oils, The detection is 
not difficult for a chemist; but as manufacturers 
wg I cannot be expected to have either 
special knowledge of this science or the time at 
command for complicated analyses, they require a 
simple mode of procedure. Such a test has 
lately been indicated in a meeting of the French 


Academy of Sciences, and depends upon observing 
the configuration of a drop of oil upon the surface 
of water. 

To make the test, it is only necessary to pour a 
little water into a saucer, and then to allow a drop 
of the oil to be tested to fall gently upon this 
water. If the oil is pure olive-oil, it will take an 
irregular shape, much like a rocky island in the 
sea, with promontories, inlets, and bays. If it is 
poppy-oil, the drop, at first round, will soon dis- 
solve itself into elegant festoons of half-circles. A 
—_ of rape-oil will take a similar shape, but the 
outlines are more positive. The oil of ground 
nuts gives a round drop, accompanied by a large 
number of smaller drops; thus distinctly differing 
from olive-oil, with which it has in other respects 
many qualitiesin common. Gingelly oil (sesamum) 
displays also these small drops, but they are much 
smaller than in the preceding oil and of a greater 
number, The drop produced from colza-oil is 
round, with sharp and well-defined outlines, 
Where the dive-cll ts mixed, the drop will shew 
the configuration approaching more or less to the 
details given above, according as it contains a 
greater or smaller admixture of the other oils, 
Oil which, when shaken in a bottle, will shew on 
its upper surface a permanent collection of small 
air-bubbles, is not olive-oil, but has been adulte- 
rated with poppy-oil; in pure olive-oil such 
bubbles do not remain. 

We regret that the savants referred to have not 
given us the characteristics of cotton-seed oil, 
especially as, to our knowledge, immense quan- 
tities of this oil have for some years past been 
shipped from America to Marseilles and Leghorn 
for the purpose of adulterating olive-oil, 


IN FRUIT-TIME 


Yettow the harvest-fields with golden grain, 

And the white-bearded bending barley-ears 

Nod in the soft south breeze: the poppy hides 
Her scarlet glory from the noon-day sun, 

Amid their sheltering stems : the clover patch 

Is flushed with roseate glories—and the lark, 

His speckled breast gemmed with the morning dew, 
Springs up with clear shrill note, all-jubilant 
Toward the broad blue heavens: the quivering oats 
Rustle their waving pennons, and the vetch 

Her purple petals shews. 


The orchard-lands 
Teem with a wealth of fruit; the russet pear 
Neighbours the red-streaked apple ; dark-blue plums 
Their luscious tears let fall ; greengages swell 
Beside the bloomy damsons ; apricots 
(Their golden globes leaf-hidden on the wall) 
Perfume the air ; and the pink, downy peach 
Vies with the rosy-tinted nectarine 
In dainty fragrance. 


Ripening hang the nuts 

Upon the laden boughs: the clusters brown 

Of russet hazels ; the spiked bursting husks 

Of polished chestnuts ; and the teeming store 

Of mélow walnuts, Autumn-tide hath come, 

And pours from out her overflowing horn 

Her welcome blessings on the grateful Earth ! 

Astiey H. Banpwiy. 
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